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GREETINGS FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Millie Almy 
University of Cincinnati 


To become President of the National Association for Nursery 
Education is an exciting, confusing and humbling experience. Excitement 
stems from the realization that one has been chosen for active leader- 
ship in an organization which hag achieved real stature in the national 
picture. The thrills mount as one reviews the Bulletin to see what the 
Association has been about in the past several years; and notes how wide- 
spread and varied is the demand for N.A.N.E. materials. Confusion takes 
over as the first boxrd meeting begins. How is it possible for such an 
organigation to accomplish so much? A Bulletin four times a year, numer- 
ous helpful pamphlets, cooperative relationships with many national 
organizations concerned with young children, a biennial conference, up- 
to-the-minute legislative reports, committees formed as new demands and 
new problems in nursery education arise - how can all this be done with 
no paid staff other than a part-time clerical worker? How indeed, can a 
limited income be spread so far, to produce so many bulletins and pamph- 
lets and to distribute so much information? The answers to such questions 
are apparent as the board meeting proceeds, ani become increasingly clear 
the more involved one becomes in the organization. The N.A.N E. owes its 
success to long hours of hard work generously given by members who care 
so deeply about young children that they are just as ready to fill out 
membership cards, post bills, edit copy, heckle their friends for news 
items, dicker with printers as they are to write articles, make speeches, 
or met the press. Confronted with such evidence of valiant endeavor, a 
new President feels a considerable humility! 


Where the Association goes from here will, of course, devend 
very much on what you, as the members, demand from it and will do for it. 
It appears to me that among our major concerns in the future will be 
fur thering: 


1. The setting and maintenance of standards for nursery 
school operation in such fashion that good schools 
are encouraged and promoted, inadequate ones helped 
to become good ones, and children and parents pro- 
tected from any exploitation. 


2. The protection and good education of those children 
whose group experience comes about because of their 
mother's employment. 


3. Good education for both children and parents in the 
cooperative nursery school setting. 


4, Better community understanding of nursery education, 
to make good nursery education more accessible to 
those children who would benefit from it. 

5. The professional status of the nursery school teacher. 


These and whatever other matters you may bring to the attention 
of the Aesociation will be the concern of the governing board at its next 
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meetings, Avril 14 in Philadelphia, May 10 in Milwaukee, and of the bi- 
ennial conference to be held in Minneapolis on November 12, 13, 14 and 
15. Elizabeth Fuller of the University of Minnesota is Conference 
Chairman. Helen Dawe is Program Chairman. They will welcome sugrestions. 
Make them as soon as possible! 


The Board will also be struggling with problems of headquarters. 
Roosevelt College which has been such a fine center for the past several 
years will not be able to continue after July first. Membership head- 
quarters have already been shifted to 6 Circle Lane, Albany 3, New York, 
where Theo Reeve, our secretary-treasurer has made room in her apartment 
to carry on N.A.N.E. business. 


This issue of the Bulletin introduces you to Mrs. Docia 
Zavitkovsky, Suvervisor of Santa Monica Child Care Centers, 1015 Wellesley 
Avenue, Los Angeles 49, California, who has taken over as Editor. We are 
happy to welcome her and to have the Bulletin emanate from the west coast 
where nursery education is such a live force. She and her board will be 
glad to have your ideas. 


We are also hapyy to announce that Mary Elizabeth Keister, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Memphis, Tennessee, has agreed to edit forthcoming 
publications. 


We are, I think, slowly gathering momentum for the next years’ 
activity. With 211 your help they should be successful ones, furthering 
the causes of nursery education. 
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A BEGINNING 


It will seem strange to you who have seen Viola Theman's 
name as Editor of the BULLETIN for the past three and one half years 
to find in this issue a new name in the Editor's spot. 


To follow in the footsteps of one who has done such an out- 
standing job is difficult, but there is a ray of light in the fact 
that Viola Theman has consented to serve with Mary Alice Mallum, 
Katherine Read, Marguerite Peterson Burnham and others on the advis- 
ory committee of the BULLETIN, 


To a new editor, very damp behind the ears, nothing could 
be more suvporting than the backlog of articles, material snd helpful 
suggestions I have received to help launch the first issue. With 
the guidance of the advisory committee and the help of the local 
working committee composed of Dr. Elizabeth Woods, Rosalie Bleu, 
Errica Hanpel, and Norah Clancy, I feel sure that the BULLETIN will 
continue to be a publication of worth and interest to all its readers. 


There will be some changes from time to time, but such 
changes will merely be indications of the healthy growth necessary 
for all "growing up", 


At this time I versonally want to thank the representatives 
from each state and territory who have indicated their willingness 
to continue collecting and submitting items for ON THE PERSONAL AND 
STATE SIDE and my sincere thanks 2lso to Christine Heinig, who know- 
ing the difficulty of finding a legislative renresentative, has 
volunteered her services for the next two issues, 


During this veriod of transition it has seemed vractical 
and advisable to combine the svring am summer iesues. Future issues 
will be nublished on the usual auarterly basis. The next BULLETIN 
will be the Fall issue. 


Your comments, criticisms, susrections 9nd help will always 
be most welcome, 


Docia Zavitkovsky, Editor 
Santa Monica Child Care Centers 
Santa Monica, California 
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A NURSERY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S Paraphrase 


of 


Walt Whitman's....."There Was A Child Went Forth" 


There was a child went forth every day 
Into a world scaled to child-size. 
And thet world became part of him for 


the day 

Or for many years or stretching cycles 
of years. 

The teachers, who were his umerstanding 
friends, 


The companions who shared his play, 

The children of many races, 

The likenesses, the differences, 

These became vart of him, 

The joy of touching and feeling, 

The heauty of colors and sounds, 

The release of feelings in safe, 
accentable ways, 

The thrill of growth at his own pace, 

pride of achievement, 

The beginnings of cooperation, 

The first steps toward democracy, 

The sense of belonging, 

The freedom from fears, 

The veace inside of him, 

These became vart of that child who 
went forth every day 

Into a world scaled to child-size. 

And these will remain vart of that 
child 

As he goes forth every day 

Into a world scaled to adult-size. 


Heater Cushing 
Pasadena Child Care Centers 
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WHAT ARE TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN DOING AND THINKING 
IN GERMANY TODAY? 


Katherine H. Read 
Oregon State College 


Last spring I svent three months working under the occupation 
program in western Germany. There I had the chance to visit kinder- 
gartens in different parts of the country. I remember the first one I 
saw, It was held in a very old brick building. A red cheeked young 
German girl in a big white apron was trying bravely and somewhat un- 
successfully to lead a group of about twenty children in a circle game. 
The children were all more interested in looking at me! In an adjoining 
room about twenty more children were seated at tables. One child was 
passing around small wooden slabs under the direction of an older teacher. 
Fach child then took a sandwich from his school bag (every German child 
carries a school beg) and used the wooden slab as a plate. A new little 
boy just under three buret into sobs at the sight of the sandwich which 
had come from home. He sat sobbing, unable to eat. The other children 
apyeared not to notice him. The teacher spoke to him in a kindly way 
as she passed, but this only increased his sobbing. Tables and chairs 
were the only visible pieces of equipment in either room. I had a lump 
in my throat when I left for there seemed to be so little to comfort 
anyone in that school. The ruined buildings outside seemed all the more 
bleak looking. 


There are no "nursery schools" as such in Germany. The word 
"kindergarten" is applied to groups of children from three to six years 
of age. People in Germany expressed surprise at finding that we had 
taken their term "kindergarten" and were using it, although in a some— 
what different way. They were surprised, too, when I used the word 
"teacher" in referring to people working in a kindergarten. The word 
they use, “kindergartnerin" indicates a lower status than "teacher" - 
someone move like an attendant or even a “baby sitter"! I think we e211 
know people here in this country who have the same kind of concept of 
a nursery school teacher! 


There are mary kindergartens in western Germany, but, with a 
few excevtions, they are not part of the educational system. They are 
operated by the churches, both Protestant and Catholic, and by the 
municipalities as nart of the welfare program. As vou know, in Germany 
the churches are supported by taxes collected by the state. Some of 
the more liberal people would like to see kindergartens come under 
education in order to improve their standards. 


The sroups I observed were usually large, consisting of 25 to 
hO children with perhaps two teachers. The program is a very formal 
one by our standards - circle games, singing, quiet play at tables, 
and eating. Although I visited schools at different times of day, I 
was more than likely to find the group eating. Few of the kindergartens 
serve a noon meal but "snacks" apvear to be frequent with sandwiches 
from home or hot cocoa or soup supplied under the feeding program. I 
found myself wondering whether the curriculum really stressed eating’. 
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Incidentally, the children were healthy looking children, healthier than 
many groups I have seen in child care centers in our country. 


Housing is generally poor for public buildings suffered in the 
general destruction. Several schools that I visited were being conduc- 
ted in partially destroyed buildings. Too many times, it seemed to me, 
the rebuilding which is slowly taking place follows the old plans 
instead of utilizing the opportunity for improving the physical set up. 
There are excevtions, of course, especially in the northern part of Ger- 
many. The Waller Park kindergarten in Bremen, for example, is a fine 
example of a new building which has broken away from the past and made 
use of modern ideas of architecture. 


Equipment in the schools is limited and tends to be very stereo- 
tyved. I saw the same boxes of tiny beads and button-like objects in 
almost every school. There are many "little" things to be played with 
on tables, but few things related to the world around the children such 
as things from nature, seed pods, leaves, cones, etc., or animal life. 
A rather expensive beeswax in colors is considered desirable but too 
expensive to usedoften. Only once did I see ordinary potter's clay in 
use although I was in sections where pottery is made. I observed the 
children's paintings used in a decorative way only once. It was ina 
school where the director had studied here in the States. Large muscle 
equipment is generally lacking, and with it active play. The teachers 
overcome some of this lack by taking the children on frequent walks. 
"Excursions" are an almost daily occurance in many schools — good pre- 
paration for the hiking which almost every adult does in Germany. 


There are many restrictions on play activity in the kindergar- 
tens. They are similar to the restrictions in the German adult world 
where "verboten" is a common sign everywhere. In one Protestant kinder- 
garten with about 200 children the play yard wes relatively emall. About 
half the space was in grass but the superviror exnlained to me that the 
children were not allowed to vlay on the erass for it would not stay 
green if they did. Some of the more extreme exemples of regimentetion 
I observed were in Catholic schools in the south of Germany. In one 
school the group rose on signal and chanted a preeting like automatons 
when I entered and then sank back in their chairs. They remained in 
their chairs all the time I was there. My concern was that all this 
regimentation imposed so early on children must surely make individual 
develovment difficult. The emvhasis is on "fitting in" to a formal 
program before the child has had a chance to become much of a person 
in his own rifht. It is worth noting that kindergartens are not 
ordinarily used by the uvver classes. 


Not all the kindergartens I saw were so completely regimented. 
A kindergarten in Hamburg was offering real experiences to the young 
children and to those coming in for after school care. They were 
making cookies the afternoon I was there. This was in a training 
center and therefore better staffed than the ordinary kindergarten. In 
Berlin I visited several grouvs with good programs which we would be 
proud to include in our centers. 


Kindergartens are looked on as a welfare measure throughout 
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most of Germany. They care for children whose mothers are working, but 
more than once a supervisor told me that many children were attending 
becaure the mother was a “bad influence" on the child. By this was 
meant anything from morals to infrequent church attendance! The rela- 
tionship between parents and teacher is not likely to be one of mutual 
confidence, The lack of respect felt for parents troubled me. When I 
descrihed how we felt that it was important to listen to parents, one 
of the teachers in the training school where I was speaking said, "That 
would be impossible for us." A student added, "It is my impression that 
you do not feel as much of an authority as we are taught to be." 


Salaries of kindergarten teachers are small, lese than those 
of regular teachers. Many girls live with their families because they 
cannot support themselves on what they earn although they may work as 
much as ten hours a day. 


Training for kindergarten teaching generally consists of two 
years in a special school with a certain number of weeks of “practice" 
teaching included. The curriculum offers more training in hand crafts 
than we have. I saw exhibits of lovely straw angels, carved ami deli- 
cately painted wooden figures, etc., the work of students in training, 
but these things are hardly the kind of things that 3-4-5 year olds 
could do, esvecially not when they are in grouvs of 20 or more. 


Cooking and sewing form another important part of the curri- 
culum, Gardening is a separate course and I was introduced to the 
“gardening teacher" in several training schools. Music and gemes are 
imoortant, too. The students sang for me in every school I visited. 
The psychology which is taught is decidedly not of the dynamic variety. 
Many of the concepts are outmoded by our developmental apvroach. I 
saw several books on the analysis of character by handwriting, for 
exemple, on the meagerly stocked shelves of one school. 


Some of the directors of the training schools have had the 
advantage of time spent in the United States under the exchange pro- 
gram. This has been invaluable to them, but it has not been easy to 
translste what they have seen here into something that could be accept- 
able and useful in their own situstions. As the director in Munich 
said sadly, "I saw whet a wonderful thing finger painting could be but 
I cannot get it started here. The freedom it represents runs contrary 
to all that we are taught, I have had to give up on that, but I have 
been =ble to loosen our program a little." 


There is a professional association of kindergarten teachers, 
mostly veople in the training schools, known as the Pestalozzi Froebel 
Verband. The name itself suggests the tendency to look backwards to 
a past in which the Germans were leaders in education, rather than to 
look forward to develoning new ideas. It is almost as though it were 
hard for teachers in Germany to realize all that has been taking 
place in work with young children during their "lost years". Some of 
the best teachers I saw in Germny were refugees from Czeckoslovakia. 

I felt this was significant for Czeckoslovakia is a country which 
enjoyed a longer period of democratic living than Germany has known. 
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People working in kindergartens in Germany today need all the 
help we can give them if they are to succeed in making kindergartens 
places where education for democratic living can be carried on, if they 
are to prevent kindergartens from being places where a child is regi- 
mented to follow before he has had a chance to become an individual. 


We face the same problems as our co-workers in Germany, but 
the weight of the past is not as heavy on us. We have been freer to 
change in the light of modern concepts of individual needs and group 
responsibility. I believe that we could help those who are working for 
"kindergarten" education in Germany if we sent them conies of our publi- 
cations and sought opportunities to correspond with them. It would give 
them a feeling that they are not alone in the problems they face. With 
interest and sympathetic help from us they might be better able to look 
to the future. They might be less tempted to try to rebuild in the 
shape of the past. 


It takes courage to make changes. Switzerland has been generous 
in her supvort of the kindergartens in Germany. What can we do for them? 


Address of the kinfergarten 
teachers association: 


Pestalozzi Froebel Verband 
(2ha) Hamburg 13 
Bundesstrasse 41 
Germany 
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CHILD CARE GOES RURAL IN FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


(A NEW EXPFRIMENT IN BROADENING EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION) 


Harriet Berger 
Head Teacher, Calflax Child Care Center 


On the morning of October 29, 1951 the first state suvvorted 
rural Child Care Center in California opened its doors in Fresno County. 
Located less than one hundred yards from huge cotton fields, the center 
is on the Calflax Ranch, forty-five miles from Fresno. This center 
ovened mainly to care for the children of agricultural workers when both 
mother and father are employed picking cotton in the fields, 


Each fall the agricultural population of Fresno County is in- 
creased by many thousends as families come from all over the United 
Stater to work in the cotton hervest. It is not uncommon for a single 
school district to start with three hundred students in September and 
have eight hundred by Christmas. The new Child Care Center is one phase 
of a large scele vrogram to bring health and educational ovvortunities 
to these migratory veople comparable to those enjoyed by more stable 
populations. 


Because the work season is short and because bad weather causes 
unemovloyment both mothers and f=thers often work in the fields. These 
parents who live in labor camps in small cabins furnished by the ranch- 
owners, are faced with the vroblem of what to do with their pre-school 
children while they work. For lack of better solutions many of the 
children are taken along to the fields either to be locked in hot cars 
or to run about on the edge of busy highways and irrigation ditches. 
Still other children are left alone in cabins or are tended by slightly 
older brothers and sisters who are kept out of school to be with them. 
In some cases women in the camps are paid to "keep" the children. Some- 
times this is a better solution, but more often the care is both expen- 
sive and suverficial. These practices have led not only to tragic 
accidents in the fields and cabins, but have contributed to illness and 
poor nutrition among the children. 


For many years, in Fresno County, various community agencies 
have worked indepemently to improve living conditions among the agri- 
cultural workers. In 1950 numerous severe cases of infant diarrhea in 
this area sharpened community awareness to the fact that something 
more must be done. 


At this time Public Nurses, from the County Health Department, 
were busy meeting with newly organized agricultural committees, for the 
most part wives of permanent employees. They met together to discuss 
health needs in the camve and to help with such vrojects as immunizatione, 
diarrhea studies and Tuberculosis X-Ray campaigns. 


In all these committee meetings three needs of the commnities 
became constantly more avvarent: 
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1. decentralized health clinics 

2. adult education 

3. some form of child care while the 
mothers worked in the fields. 


Sparked by the enthusiasm of the director of the Public Health 
Nurses many people were contacted who might help with vrograms to satis- 
fy these three needs. After many meetings a citizens committee known as 
the Fresno County Rural Health and Education Committee, was incorporated 
to serve as a coordinating unit for the many agencies that were working 
on the project and to serve as a group that could request and accept 
financial support. Members of the committee now include ranch owners, 
interested community representatives snd vrofessionel representatives 
from: 


The American Red Cross 
Agricultural Extension 
Fresno Child Care Centers 
County Health Department 
Council of Churches 


Through the work of this ccmmittee and the individual ranch 
owners and health committees, much happened during 1951. Four of the 
decentralized health clinics were established, adult education classes 
have been in session sponsored both by the American Red Cross and Agri- 
cultural Extension, and the experimental Child Care Center, previously 
mentioned, has comoleted one season of operetion. 


The story of how the Center came into being will be of interest 
to those concerned with widening the field of Early Childhood Education. 
In the spring of 1951, after many committee meetings, the general feeling 
was that the tyve of child care needed was the same as the urban vrogram 
in California which is under the State Devartment of Educstion and ad- 
ministered by the local school district. 


Unfortunately the Child Care Bill, then under debate in the State 
Legislature, allowed for the establishment of no new centers. The State 
Assemblyman from the Fresno area was interested in the project. He 
introduced an amendment which vrovided for the establishment of rural 
child csre centers providing ranch owners furnished the facilities for 
the center. Late in June the bill with this amendment vassed the legisla- 
ture, 


It was in August of 1951 that Mr. Tom O'Neill offered to remodel 
the one hundred ani eieht foot machine shop on his ranch as a Child Care 
Center. A general contractor was secured to do the work and he with 
the director and suvervisor of the Fresno Child Care Centers worked out 
a vlan which incorvorated standard facilities for vre-school children. 
In a little over two months a drab machine shop became a colorful center 
for children, complete with wide covered porch and a large sand covered 
yeard. Without any major change in partitions the building was divided 
into a navroom end a larger playroom-dining room, sectioned into play 
areas by moveable cabinets. At one end was located an isolation room, 
well used in this situation since parents cannot easily be reached in 
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the fields. Bathrooms were built at either emi of the porch. The chil- 
dren's bathroom wae especially convenient havine entrance both from the 
porch and the playroom. The junior size toilets and washbowls required 
special plumbing equipment to adapt to the cess pools in the rural area, 
Learned the hard way in this situation, this is a factor that should be 
considered in building any other rural centers. 


A most convenient all-electric kitchen was located adjacent to 
the dining area. Since malnutrition has always been a problem of these 
children, much emphasis was placed on the food vortion of the program. 

The children were offered all they could eat at both lunch and mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon snack times. It should be noted that there appeared to 
be fewer of the so-called “eating problems" than is encountered in an 
urban group of children. Even the children of Mexican extraction adjusted 
fairly auickly to the menus offered. The younger two year old Mexican 
children adapted immediately to the menus which were kept very simple, 
highly nutritious and full of “finger food", 


When this rural child care vroject was first contemolated, 
staffing seemed to be one of the major issues. There were no trained 
people in the vicinity, the center was too far from Fresno for commting 
and there was little housing available for imported staff members. It 
was finally decided to secure the major vortion of the staff from the 
immediate area with the excention of the head teacher whq was the super- 
visor of the Fresno Child Care Centers and was "borrowed" for this 
experiment. 


Thus the whole vrogram was based on in-service training which 
proved most successful. What the staff lacked in initial professional 
skill was made up by their first hand knowledge of the rural community 
and their willingness to learn. 


The "in-service™ program began a month prior to the center's 
opening and included: 


a. day long visits in the Fresno Child Care Centers, 
with intensive guidance in observation. 


bd. particip-tion in the Red Cross Home Nursing Class 
currently being taught at Calflax (since health 
education was a major aim of the program). 


c. three two-hour meetings at which time the principles 
of early childhood education were discussed. 


d. varticipation in health committee meetings. 


e. staff work consisting of vrevaring vainting aprons, 
blankets, and sheets for center. 


f. work at the center organizing and arranging vlay 
materials and discussing their use. 
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After the center was opened, inservice training continued. 
Informal staff meetings were an important means of discussing and pre- 
senting: 


a. the "whys" of programming am planning program 
changes as needed, 

bd. individual children's needs. 

c. ways of using materials. 

ad. directed reading in the literature of Early 
Childhood Education. 


During the center's fourteen weeks of operation, there were 
forty-six children enrolled in the center at various times. Of these 
forty-six, eighteen were Mexican and two Filipino. This represented 
twenty-six families. Included in the enrollment at one time were two 
deaf children who adjusted easily to the routines of the center. 


Eighteen of these children were brought by their parents from 
three to ten miles (one way) to attend the center. In other cases it was 
lack of transportation that kept the children from coming. 


It should be noted that the children who came to the center made 
remarkably rapid adjustments. There were numerous reports of children 
crying to return to the center when their mothers stooped working. One 
brother and sister, aged three ami two respectively, who lived nearby, 
returned to the center by themselves four or five times after their mother 
stopped working, ani even arrived the day after the center closed and 
wanted to join the kindergarten group that was then housed in the center. 


The head teacher who has worked with numerous grouns of urban 
children foumi the youngsters unusually responsive to all the activities 
presented. The Mexican children in particular enjoyed all the creative 
arts activities, ami would work for long periods of time with easel 
painting, clay and finger painting. 


In every case there appeared to be a warm relationship between 
parents and children, and the parents’ chief concern was to know that 
the children were hapvy at the Center. Children were brought to the 
center carefully scrubbed and dressed and in several cases new shoes 
were so precious that it was several days before the children were will- 
ing to take them off at naptime. 


Because of the late start and the newness of the project there 
were never as many children as the center was set up to accommodate, but 
from the standpoint of building, staffing and progress of the children, 
the exveriment was most satisfactory, and the local school district is 
again planning on opening the center during the cotton harvest of the 
1952 season. 
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HEALTHY PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN THE EARLY YEARS 


Helen Heffernan, Assistant Chief, Divirion of 
Instruction in charge of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


(At the request of the California Associations for Nursery Education 
the following report of the Mid-Century White House Conference was 
presented at the Annual State Conference of these eroups at Pacific 
Palisades, November 2-4, 1951. This address keynoted conference dis- 
cussions on ways to nut to better use our present knowledge of how 
healthy personalities sre developed in children. ) 


We have lived through half of what promises to be the most 
violent century in the history of mankind. We have experienced within 
this period the devastation of two wars of worldwide dimensions. Dur- 
ing the pseudo years of veace since the cessation of the hostilities 
of World War II in Europe and the Orient, we have witnessed a system 
atic attack on the basic values and institutions of American democracy, 
We hove witnessed with srowing concern a tendency to depart from our 
moral commitment to freedom which is a part of the American heritage. 


But during these chaotic years, there has been an area of human 
endeavor in which consistent and constructive work has gone forward--the 
field encompassed by such terms as child study, child growth «nd devel- 
opment, mental health, personality development. There seemed to be a 
dynamic within the area itself which has caused it to move ahead. 


Perhaps the crucial need for study of the problema of person- 
ality develovment urged pediatricians, psychologists and psychiatrists 
on to the vrofound study and analysis of the past thirty or forty years. 
The objective evidence of crucial need of understanding human beings 
better is all about us. Healthy versonality develonment alone can re— 
move the vroblems which are destructive of individual integrity and 
eroun morale, Wheat is this evidence? The following illustrations all 
show the effect of versonality maladjustment in the mature life of the 
individual: 


Over 1,700,000 men reporting to draft centers during 
World War II were rejected as unfit for military 
service because of personality disorders; another 
700,000 were discharged after induction for the same 
reason. War requires well-integrated and stable 
personalities. 


Research studies reveal that 65 to 85 vercent of ver- 
sons discharged from employment were discharged because 
they couldn't get along with other people. These 
people lost their jobs because of personality diffi- 
culties which they should never have developed or which 
they might have overcome under soumi guidance, 
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group. 


society. 


history with over 3600 strikes, accounting 


them. Perhaps the greatest attribute of the teacher of 


technical skills. 


ality. What is personality? we might ask at the outset, 
sized. The word comes from the Greek persona, a mask; 


Conference took no such superficial view of personality. 


personality as a "thinking, feeling, acting human being, 


which social life is carried on." 


In 1948, 1,700,000 crimes were officially recorded in 
the United States. These crimes were committed by 
people who had not learned to live anc work effectively 
in a social group for ends which would benefit the 


The ratio of divorces to marriages has increased from 
1 to 17 in 1888 to 1 to 4 in 1947. Again this is a 
record of personality maladjustment in a relationship 
which means s0 much to the maintenance of a stable 


The year 1949 was one of the worse strike years in our 


for 53 


million man days of idleness in our country. 


These illustrations point inevitably to the need of all who work 
with children knowing the essential elements of a healthy personality and 
how to work with children ond their perents in the process of attaining 


young children is 


her own personality--her capacity to form warm interpersonal relation— 
ships, the ability to love and insvire, the quality of feeling with 

children, unending faith in the improvability of human beings. These sre 
the special assets of the successful teacher; we are coming to realize 
that they are more important than a great fum of knowledge or the best 


The general theme of the White House Conference held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 3-7, 1950 was the development of a healthy person 


Occasionally, 


in defining personality, the original derivation of the word is empha- 


something which 


the actor puts on to conceal rather than to reveal his true self. The 


The Conference 


drew on the concepts of the vhilosopher, the physiologist, the sociologist, 
the psychologist and the peychiatrist in arriving at a meaning of 
who ....conceives 
of himself as an individual separate from other individuals and objects. 
This human being does not have a personality; he is a personality." This 
relatively abstract definition is further restated for practical purposes 

to mean "the human being and the relative success of his endeavor to play 

his part in relation to other human beings and to the institutions through 


Research has made creditable progress in accumulating the basic 
observations on which a satisfactory theory of personality may be founded. 
The anthropologist has shed light on personality differences resulting 
from nurture in particular cultures; the sociologist has pointed out the 
impact of social processes and the effect of the social milieu; the 
physiologist has contributed knowledge concerning the growth of the ner- 


vous system; the geneticist, knowledge of heredity; the psychologist has 
established the difference in mental development as these are influenced 
by physical environment and social circumstance, the psychiatrist has 
pointed out the conditions which meke for emotional illness or health. 
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Great and heartening as these contributions of painstakin, 
scientists have been during the first half of the century, they con 
stitute only a promising beginning. Not only must research centers 
continue to reduce present hypotheses to demonstrated facts but scien- 
tific findings mest be made accessible to all, parents, teachers, com 
munity workers and the public in general, who are immediately respon 
sible for serving children and youth or more remotely concerned with 


determining the policies and attitudes of societal institutions which 
serve youth. 


Of one thing, all of the study and insight of wise socially- 
minded workers has made us certsin. Children's needs cannot be met 
unless we take children's feelings into account. How children feel ag 
they face social life is determined by their background of experience, 
We know that demeaning proverty, inadequate and poorly—adjusted educa- 
tion, grudgingly given health and social service, racial and ethnic 
discrimination are handicapping to wholesome personality development. 
The presence of these crippling circumstances is a denial of the 
democratic ideal that every person is precious end of equal worth. 
Children have great difficulty in reconciling what they hear about 
democratic principles with what they see and experience day after day. 
These wide discrepancies breed uncertainty and doubt; feelings of 
inferiority, envy, and resentment which are the components of an un- 
healthy personality. The serious consequences to our society which 
depends for its perpetuation on the efficiency, co-overation, loyalty 
of its citizens, become dailv a matter for increasing public concern. 


The White House Conference was structured about a formulation 
of the attributes of a healthy personality by Dr. Erik H. Erikson, a 
psychologist and practicing psychoanalyst. Although his formulation 
does not differ fundamentally from ones previously made, it does attemot 
to chart the course of personality development as well as define the 
characteristics. 


At each stage in the human being's development, Dr, Erikson 
voints out: There is a central problem that needs to be solved if the 
child is to vroceed with confidence and vigor into the next develop-— 
mental task. To be sure, there is continuity in each of these tasks, 
the problems are not solved once and for all et any age but the major 
asvects of a given vroblem do anpear at a varticular level of develor- 
ment and if not solved satisfactorily then, the problem constitutes a 
genuine obstacle to meeting the next developmental task successfully. 
The organism follows inner laws of development; the adult serves the 
child best when he knows the normal seauence of these laws and is able 
to surround the child with wise love, encouragement, friendliness, 
end guidance, 


Dr, Erikson believes that the following eight attributes are 
the essentinl elements of a healthy verson-lity: 


A sense of trust 

. A sense of autonomy 

A sense of initiative 

A sense of accomplishment 
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5. A sense of identity 
6. A sense of intimacy 
7. The parental sense 

8. <A sense of integrity 


The sense of trust. The crucial time for the emergence of the 
sense of trust is the first year of life. The mother is most clorely | 
associated with the development of the infant's sense of trust. We 

associate the ideal of motherhood with the warmth, comfort, tenderness 

which fortunately most babies experience in our culture, The mother's 

sensitiveness to the baby's needs and her responsiveness to him create 

the sense of trust. Nature and the culture work together to make most 

mothers maternal and most babies appealing. Our nursery schools and in 

fact all who work with young mothers should help them to understand the 

importance of this nurture and protective love. Children need constant 

reassurance that they are loved and important. 


If the economic conditions surrounding young children are such 
that they are seriously deprived and are denied affection during the 
early months of life, unmistakable evidence points to the damage to 
healthy personality develooment. The implications for society for the 
mothers of all young children to have ample knowledge to meet the needs 
of babies intelligently are apparent. We have scarcely made an adequate 
beginning along these lines in our secondary schools. 


Children from the lower socioeconomic groups in our society are 
likely to leave school and become homemakers at an earlier age than chil- 
dren from more privileged groups. It is imperative, therefore, that 
practical experiences be provided in our elementary -nd junior high 
schools in homemaking and in child care. Not only the physical needs of 
young children should be stressed in such edwational programs but the 
differences in children which can normally be expected should be made 
clear through observation of infants and young children. Understanding 
differences in activity and vigor, in sensitivity, in tempo and rhythm, 
in intellectual endowment, in sveed and rhythm of growth is significant 
to parents. The healthy personality development of children takes these 
differences into account and we do not expect all children to live up 
to the same standards of behavior am v~ogress. 


All persons working with young children in nursery schools or 
child care centers need to give serious consideration as to the techni- 
ques needed to reinforce the sense of trust in young children. Chiefly, 
it depends upon the warmth of the adult personality, a genuine love for 
children, The good worker with young children makes the environment 
right and gives the child as much freedom as possible to develop in 
power to live with other persons. Skillful guidance is to be desired 
but too much guidance always leads one to believe that the adult per- 
sonality enjoys her power over other personalities. Like the good 
gardner, let's make the environment right and let the plants alone. 


The sense of autonomy. With the sense of trust established, 
the struggle begins to attain the next component of a healthy person 
ality, the sense of autonomy, the sense that the individual is an 
independent human being. Personal autonomy, independence of the indi- 
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vidual, is an outstanding feature of the American way of life. How 
successfully can parents help their children to develop feelings of 
personal dignity and worth? The way parents have been treated as em 
ployees and as citizens conditions their ability to grant independence 
to their children. Great differences in educational and economic 
opvortunity, discrimination of all kinds are threats to the maintenance 
of individual independence by which we ag Americans have always set 
such store, 


Organized educational experiences for young children are highly 
desirable in connection with this significant developmental task--the 
acquisition of independence. The nursery school teacher provides oppor- 
tunity for young children to do things for themselves. She takes the 
time and has the patience to let children solve some of the problems 
which confront them. She frees him to work out some of his problems of 
social adjustment with other children ami adults. She helps him to ac- 
quire the verbal formulas which facilitate social interaction. In this 
area alone we find justification for organized educational experience. 
We might well develop an analysis of the procedures used by competent 
nursery school teachers in freeing children to become independent per- 
sonal ities. 


The sense of initiative. Beginning around three and certainly 
at four or five, the normal child wants to find out what kind of a per- 
son he can be, what he can do. He begins to imitate the activities of 
the adults about him and through his play learns how it feels to be the 
voertman, the truck driver, the grocer. Much freedom and enccuragement 
must be granted the child for his exercise of initiative. 


The environment of many economically underprivileged children 
is so constricted and improverished that it affords little stimulation 
to the many projects natural to children of this age. The environment 
may present dangers that limit free range. Again, parents may feel that 
industrial and political conditions make it best for children to be sub- 
missive and subservient and not show too much initiative. What the 
attitudes of parents do to the healthy development of a sunse of initia- 
tive in the child merits study. Here again we are dealing with an 
attribute which is a cornerstone in our society. We have become a great 
people through the exercise of initiative. But it is undeniable that 
tendencies in our culture seem to run counter to its development in cer- 
tain segments of our population. 


The sense of accomplishment. If the culture and the conditions 
surrounding the child's development have permitted reasonably healthy 
develovment of the sense of trust, the sense of autonomy, 2nd the sense 
of initiative, the course of versonality develooment from about six to 
twelve years is primarily concerned with the sense of accomplishment. 
This period roughly covers the veriod of the elementary school. It is 
the veriod in which children want to learn exactly how to do things and 
how to do them well. If trust, autonomy and initiative have not been 
developed at their vroper time, they will interfere with the normal 
development of this veriod. 


This should be a period of calm steady growth in which the 
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foundation for responsible citizenship is built. The school should em 
vhasize the social qualities of co-operation, good sportsmanship, and 
willingness to follow the rules which meke group living satisfying, as 
well as the knowledge and skills essential to life in our kind of society. 


The chief danger during this period is that children may develop 
a sense of inadequacy and inferiority. The danger is particularly 
threatening to the child who comes from an economically underprivileged 
background, in which certain obstacles to his fullest development of a 
sense of trust, autonomy, and initiative were inescapable. 


The implications for education are clear. The best that is now 
known in education should be provided for every child. Every child should 
be given the feeling of successful accomplishment. No child should feel 
stupid or awkward or unwanted. Children need and want real accomplish- 
ment. The great challenge to the school is to help them achieve it, in 
spite of differences in native capacity or emotional development, 


The task at this veriod of versonality development cannot be one 
for the school alone; ways must be found to enlist the parents 2nd the 
communities in activities designed to strengthen children's gense of 
trust, autonomy and initiative as well as to develop their sense of ac- 
complishment in relation to the things they are able to do. 


The sense of identity. Adolescence marks another veriod of ver- 
sonality develonment. The major problem of the veriod is to establish a 
sense of identity. The adolescent seeks to clarify his role in society. 
Who is he? Is he child or adult? Can he some day meet his resvonseibility 
in the establishment of a family? Wheat is to be his role as a worker? 


Adolescence is generally recognized as a period of greet storm 
and stress for young veople in our culture. Although they are biologically 
ready for their adult role, the culture requires that they wait seven or 
eight years hefore they find a mate and establish a family. They are 
treated with great ambivalence by their families—- one day they are a 
child and the next they are exvected to use the judgment of an adult. How 
can they establish self-confidence am a sense of self-worth? 


The sense of intimacy. After the sense of identity is achieved, 
it becomes possible to achieve the next component of a healthy person- 
ality-- a sense of intimacy. Unless the individual has acquired a sure 
sense of identity it is difficult for him to establish any satisfying 
intimacy in the form of friendship, love and inspiration. Here again, 
the implication lies in helping each individual to achieve the sense of 
identity essential to any deep understanding of the flavor of the per- 
sonality of others. 


The parental sense. The individual is an adult before the par- 
ental sense can develop fully although the capacity for creativity, 
productivity and nurturing is a part of the same sense. If the previous 
course of personality development has resulted in adequate adjustment, 
the varent is more likely to view his children as a trust of the comm- 
nity rather than as an extension of his own personality. 
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The sense of integrity. Finally, the healthy personality is 
characterized by a sense of integrity. In every culture the dominant 
ideals of the culture become the accepted system of life values of the 
mature individual. For our culture these ideals are honor, courage, 
faith, truth, fairness, self-discipline and the like. The sense of inte- 
erity means that one has accepted responsibility for his own life, 


If we accept these as the components of a healthy personality, 
we are immediately confronted with the importance of building imreased 
understanding of children. Many leaders in our society have been direct- 
ing our attention to the importance of understanding children. Many 
names could be mentioned--we immediately think of Gegell, Prescott, Hymes, 
Redl, Ojemann and many others, 


Our basic need in umerstanding children is to be able to dis- 
tinguish between behavior and the cauges of behavior. A fever is behavior 
but we have had enough experience so we do not ask why do you have a 
faver--we look for the cause 2m remove that. We know the fever will 
subside when the cause is removed. Nail biting is behavior but we can 
eliminate this behavior only when we look for and remove the cause. In 
other words we need to understand that behavior is caused and ig not its 
own cause. We need to know, further, that the causes of behavior are 
comlex, not isolated, multiple ami interrelated. 


Sometimes we have difficulty in determing causes and so have 
faith in punishments which may deter the child from the varticular annoy- 
ing behavior but does not get at the cause directly. We really begin to 
make progress in this field when we do not avvroach the behavior itself 
too directly and begin to say to ourselves: "It might be...". When we 
take that vosition, we admit that behavior might have a numer of expla- 
nations. We are beginning to use a valuable tool when we begin to think 
in “could be's", For examole, Johnny seems to lack interest in other 
children and turns continually to adults. What is the cause? Could be 
he does not have enough attention from adults at home? Could be he 
doesn't have sufficient vigor for too close contact with peers? Could be 
he doesn't know how to talk to his age group? Could be he doesn't get 
enough sleep at night and so doesn't feel up to contact with the vigorous 
young. As we exnlore possible causes, we are taking an important step in 
discovering causes of behavior. 


The third thing we need to remember in studying children is that 
behavior studied sympathetically will tell its own story. Behavior has a 
etory which it is trying to tell us. Every child's behavior is trying to 
tell something. Tommy is boisterous, makes silly remarks, takes sly 
pokes at other children. Tommy's behavior is trying to tell us something. 
Wheat ere the causes? If we get out of the way with our own inferences 
and snap judgments, behavior will tell its ow story. 


The most vromising way we can serve children is by understanding 
these developmental tasks--these attributes of a healthy personality and 
to acquire a "could be" attitude in trying to find the causes of behavior. 
We must cultivate the ability to see each child as a verson, The atti- 
tude of accepting another person as a person is the ideal of democracy. 
Such accevtance is essential to the security of every human being, 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Announcement of Summer Courses of Interest to Teachers 


Nursery Training School of Boston - 755 Marlborough Street, Poston, Mass. 


In recognition of the need for skilled teachers in the svecial 
nursery schools 2m kindergartens for crivpled, blind, 2nd deafened chil- 
dren, the Nursery Training School of Boston is offering a Summer School 
course in "Teaching Young Children Who Are Physically Handicapned". 


Students will specialize in one area of vhysical disability 
through lectures, discussions, observations end reading. Dr. Abigail 
Eliot will serve as course coordinator. 


A Try-Out Course will be made available for high school stu- 
dents -nd others who are considering entering the field of early child- 
hood education. Six weeks of practical work in groups of young children, 
reading, lectures, class discussions and individual conferences will give 
students an opportunity to evaluate their assets and liabilities for work 
with young children. 


These courses will begin June 30, 1952. 


Pacific Oaks Friends School - 714 W. California Street, Pasadena, Calif. 


"The Needs of Early Childhood -- a Challenge for Teachers", is 
the title of four weeks of study being offered by Pacific Oaks Friends 
School in cooperation with the University of California at Los Angeles, 
Extension Devartment, during the Summer Session. 


Students will study in the following sveciel interest grouvs: 
Parents end Children in School; Creative Uses of Material; Implementing 
Pesearch; Administration to Meet the Needs of Young Children. 


Dr. Helen Christianson, University of California at Logs 
Angeles, will be in charge of courses. She will be assisted by Mrs. 
Marion Barclay, Ann Arbor, Michigan, who will be in charge of the Pacific 
Oaks Demonstration School which will be used for directed observation. 


This course will begin on June 20, 1952, and will include two 
two-week eessions. Teschers mav enroll for either or both sessions. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


In order to publish this issue of the BULLETIN on schedule 
it has been necessary to report only the limited amount of personal 
and state news on hand. Future issues will again include the wider 
National picture of what is happening for teachers and young children 
as reported by all state representatives. Please contimue to seni 
news items to your state representatives or to: 


Docia Zavitkovseky, BULLETIN Editor 
1015 Avenue 
Los Angeles 49, California 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHTLDPEN UNDER SIX 


The third Southern Regional Conference on Children Unmier Six 
met this year in Louisville, Kentucky, March 20th to 22nd. This was a 
significant meeting. It was the third step in a wide development of 
concern and interest being felt throughout the South for meeting the 
needs of children under six. The Conference has met for two years in 
Nashville where a group of teachers, vsychologists, pediatricians, 
social workers and parents came together from twelve Southern states to 
discuss the development of good opportunities for young children, 


The Conference opened with an address by Dr. James Hymes of 
Peabody College, Nashville. There was an opportunity to visit many of 
the Louisville schools and organizations, and three workshops on crea- 
tive expression were set uv, art, music and literature. An important 
symposium on A Child's World was led by Dr. Spafford Ackerly of the 
Louisville School of Medicine. This included discussion of the child 
and his family, the child and his community, the child and his school. 
Significant in setting the tone of the whole Conference was the address 
by Miss Jessie Stanton, Consultant to the Bank Street College of Educa- 
tion, New York, who talked on the fun of understanding children. The 
Conference closed with a business meeting and three discussion groups; 
"New Slants in Program Building" led by Dr. Hymes; "Meeting the Needs 
of Exceptional Children" led by Dr. Ted Landsman, psycholorist of 
Vanderbilt University; and "Meeting the Needs of Rural Children"® led 
by Dr. Maycie Southal of Peabody College. 


The business meeting was of particular importance. This year 
the Conference organized to hecome a vermanent group, the Southern 
Regional Association on Children Under Six, with its first purpose 
that of increasing awareness throughout the South of the needs of chil- 
dren umier six. Particularly, thev sre concerned with providing better 
opnortunities for the coordination of efforts by all those concerned 
with the welfare of young children. Specifically, there is need for 
promoting public kindergartens, for supvorting legislation affecting 
young children, end for aiding in the development of health ani educa- 
tional standards throughout the Southern communities. 
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The chairman of the Association is Miss Jean Morgan of the 
Peabody Colleges Nursery School; Vice Chairman in charge of next year's 
Conference, Dr. Ralph Witherspoon of Florida State University; Vice 
Chairman in charge of public relations, Mrs. Opal Wolford of Berea 
College, Kentucky, and Secretary—Treasurer, Miss Susan Williams, of the 
State Planning Committee, Sumter, South Carolina. The executive board 
consists of the representatives from thirteen Southern states. 


It is planned that the Conference next year will meet at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. Those who would like to be on 
the mailing list for information concerning the meeting should write 
the Secretary—Treasurer, Miss Williams. 


Polly McVicar 


CALIFORNIA: Regional Representative 
Theresa S, Mahler 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco, Celifornia 


A news release, THE PRESENT STATUS OF CHILD CARE CENTERS, has 
been prepared by the Associations for Nursery Education, Northern and 
Southern California This was done in order to provide current infor- 
mation to groups and organizations concerned with the program. 


At the present time the Centers are only 85% filled despite the 
many requests for such services. The enrollment figure was reported by 
the California Legislature in its Special Session held early this year. 
Though the Associations for Nursery Education were not able to motivate 
action it was possible to point up necessary modifications for the pre- 
sent law. These were (1) eligibility “income ceilings" should be moved 
upward to meet cost-of-living and tax increases and (2) there should be a 
return to the "sliding scale" pattern for full cost fees, thereby meking 
possible a more equitable base for families in exempt groups whose in- 
comes are "over-ceiling"® by nominal margins. 


Copies of this material can be secured by writing to Mre,Mahler. 


10: State Representative 
Mary 5. Anawalt, 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Deleware, Ohio 


Wectern Reserve University, in affiliation with the Clevelami 
Hearing and Speech Center, offers a full training program on both under- 
graduate and graduate levels because of the urgent need for adequately 
vrepared teachers for vre-school deaf vrograms. At the present time 
vrograms for pre-school children with this handicap are in demand because 
early introduction to language training at the ure-school level has 
vroved most beneficial for young deaf children. 


"Salaries are generally higher than those in comparable posi- 
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tions in non~-handicapved nursery groups. Many vositions, begging to 
be filled, are for directors of programs for pre-school in connection 
with hearing clinics, universities, hospitals, and schools. If you 
are interested, please get in touch with me", says Misa Ruth E,Bender, 
Suvervisor, Pre-school Deaf Program, 11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA: Edyth T. Wallace 
507 FH. W. 19th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma City Altrusa Club has built a build‘ng for the 
nursery school. They have been sponsors of this school since its dis 
continuation as a Lanham school in March, 1946, 


At the vresent time 90 children, ages two to five are enrolled. 
The school is maintained for children whose mothers are employed outside 
of their homes. By use of an observation booth, nurses from the pedi- 
atrics class at the University Hospital and other interested groups are 
able to study child develooment. Parents meet the first Sunday after- 
noon of each month. 


WISCONSIN: State Representat ive 
Helen C. Dawe 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


In March, 1951, the Milwaukee Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion was organized. The original group consisted of staff members of 
nursery schools and day care centers, and executive persons serving in 
the field of nursery education. However, in November, 1951, the group 
was opened to any verson interested in the field of nursery school 
edw ation, 


The organization has weathered exnansion, develooment and re- 
organization since November, 1950, The constitution and by-laws, 
vatterned after the National Association for Nursery Education's con 
stitution and by-lews, will be acted on at the Avril meeting. 


KENTUCKY: Opal Wolford 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


The rapid expansion of nursery schools and kindergartens in 
the South, has created a need for further study of stendards and licens- 
ing on a regional as well as a local basis. Teachers will welcome 
material on how these problems heve been met in other states. 


An article in the Fall issue of the Bulletin on Standards would 
be very helpful. 
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MINNESOTA: Evelyn M. Beyer 


Rochester, Minnesota 


"Judith Schoellkopf has been avvointed director of the Har- 
vard preschool and instructor in education." 


"Katherine E, Roberts has been svpointed Dean of the School 
of Home Economics of the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina." 


"Evelyn Beyer has been synointed Director of the Elizabeth 
Morrow Morgan Nursery School, and Associate Professor of Child Study 
at Smith College for next year. There three have been associated with 
the Rochester Child Health Institute which was discontinued last July. * 


"The midwest association for Nursery Education will hold its 
annual conference in Milwaukee, May 9th and 10th. Its theme is 
"Nursery School, a place to learn for children, parents, teachers." 
The conference is aimed at teachers, parents, everybody interested in 
thinking and lesrning about the care of pre-school children in nursery 
schools and day care centers." 


"Elizabeth Coleman and Kathleen McGauley have been appointed 
co-directors of the Rochester Demonstration Nursery Schools." 


NEW MEXICO: John Julia McMahon 
New Mexico State A 4M 
Box 401, State College 
New Mexico 


Miss Ruth Tatum is Director of the University of New Mexico 
Nursery School this year while Mies Florence Schroeder is attending 
New York University to work toward her Ph.D. 


New Mexico Western College, Silver City, now has a Nursery 
School on camnus. The director is Miss Adalade Glaser, Head of the 
Devartment of Home Economics. 


On May 31 a meeting will be held at New Mexico College of 
A. end M.A. to discuss the possibilities of establishing a Family 
Life Institute at the college. Key peonle who represent various 
organizations in the state are being invited to meet to discuss the 
matter. Miss Elsie Cunningham, State Home Agent, Extension Service 
is in charge. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


Brika Hanvel 


We are pleased to bring you in this issue the first three 
letters from readers of the Bulletin asking for help in filling cer- 
tain vrofessional positions. 


We feel that this new service will benefit not only the 
individuals directly concerned, but will also foster an exchange of 
ideas and experiences in the Nursery School field. 


We quote, in part, from the letters we received: 


PORTLAND, MAINE: At our Portland Day Nursery we sre going 
to be in need of a Director beginning July lst. The nursery has a 
capacity for about sixty children. ‘There is a staff of six teachers 
and a cook under the supervision of the director. We feel that we 
could pay $4000 to start. Could you help us? 


(signed) (Mrs.Geo.0.) Sybil M. Cummings 
583 Shore Road, 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: During July, 1952, Child Care Centers, 
Ine. will have an opening for a head teacher, and in September will 
have a teacher opening. Child Care Centers is licensed as a nursery 
school, giving full day care. For head teachers we prefer those with 
a Master's degree, and all our staff members are supposed to be 
interested in graduate study. Our program coordinates active health, 
social service, and educational approaches, It is challenging, for we 
serve any child from two to five for whom there is svecial need, in 
accord=nce with our social service intake volicies. 


(signed) (Mrs.) Helen M. Brown 
Executive Director 
Child Care Centers, Inc. 
1420 No. 7th Street 
Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: The Social Planning Council is seeking a 
vercon with eraduate training in vre-school educztion and exverience in 
nursery school administration, as well as community organization exner- 
fence, for the position of day care consultant who will out into effect 
study recommendations recently made by the Research Bureau of the Social 
Planning Council. A community-wide Day Care Committee has been orpanized, 
and will serve in an advisory canacity to the day care consultant when 
she ig emvloyed. Interested persons are invited to write: 


Mre, Frances Goodall, Executive Secretary 
Family, Old Age, and Children's Division, 
Social Planning Council, 

505 N. 7th St., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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PAMPELETS AND LEAFLETS PUBLISHED BY NANE 
AVAILABLE FROM NANE HEADQUARTERS 


NAME OF PAMPHLET 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education (1947) ..... 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School, etc. 


Conserving Human Resources in the Field of Early Childhood 


Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ......+4+-+e+ee 
Do They Need to be Bored in Kindergarten? ......... 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? ........ 
Eesential s of Nursery School Education 
Living Music With Children ...... eee 
Nursery School - Before and After .......+4+eee6 
Nursery School in Relation to nutes Culture Pattern .. 
Policies for Guiding Legislative Action. ......+.-. 
Schools for Young Children in 27 Countries ........ 
Science Experience for Nursery School Children ...... 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School ..... 
The Teacher Sets the Stage ......24-++20e6. 
Today's Children in Germany . ...... eee 
Wap Have Wursery Gchoole? ..... cc 
Whet Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? ...... 


The Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools . 


| 
i 
PRICE 
| 
| 
$1 25 ? 
-50 
° 
-50 
-50 
05 
-20 
10 
- 2@- 
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THE DATE: OCTOBER 28 = 30 1953 


THE PLACE: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN: Elizabeth Meecham Fuller 
PROGRAM CHAIRMAN: Helen Dawe 


* At the Board Meeting of the National Association for * 
Nursery Education held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

* Avril 3, 195°, the Board voted in favor of postponing * 
the Biennial Conference Until the fall of 1953. 


Make the change 


on your calendar today: 
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